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ABSTRACT 

An instructional approach that promotes an 
interactive or experiential model rather than a reductionist model in 
special education is discussed. The approach, called instructional 
conversations, encourages students to use meaningful language without 
focusing on the correctness of form. The teacher's role is one of 
facilitating genuine dialogue between the student and teacher, as 
well as student-to-student collaborative talk. The teacher presents 
provocative ideas or experiences, then questions, prods, coaxes, or 
keeps quiet, clarifying or instructing only when necessary. A study 
impleroerted instructional conversations in a special education class 
of 10 to 12 students (ages 6-10) with learning hamdicaps. Results 
indicated that instructional conversations provide a holistic context 
for learning, particularly when a theme is used to guide discussion, 
and they also prcMiote oral participation and student-to-student 
interaction during reading lessons. Results also indicated that the 
special education teacher is required to make adaptations for 
learning handicapped students. The paper concludes that while 
instructional conversations do not replace teaching that emphasizes 
the acquisition of skills and knowledge, it does appear to provide 
additional avenues for learning within a meaningful context. (22 
references) (JDD) 
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Introduction 

An increasing number of educators have been calling for a new kind of teaching, 
something that promotes interaction and carries instaiction beyond the traditional 
approaches. Certainly educational reform is nothing new, but perhaps one of the reasons 
it continues to be necessary is the absence of a basis for understanding teaching and 
nfiaking the changes necessary for educational progress (Tharp & Gallimore, 1989). The 
goal of most instruction is to teach skills and imparl knowledge. Historically, it has been 
assumed that a "transmission" or direct instruction model is the most efficient and 
effective way to teach. However, an approach characterized by teacher domination and 
student passivity has been criticized as being ineffective for developing higher level 
conceptual and linguistic skills. 

Does that mean we abandon direct instruction as an instnjctional approach? On 
the contrary, research indicates that such an approach can be quite effective. However, 
it appears to be most effective for helping students acquire skills and knowledge that can 
be taught in a step-by-step manner (Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986), which is often limited 
to low level skills and learning b<Klies of infonnation. Another instmctional approach is 
necessary, one that involves the students in meaningful interaction and assists students 
to grasp complex concepts which cannot be taught in a well-stnjctured. step-by-step 
fashion. 
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The past decade has brought increasing challenge to traditional instructional 
approaches in the field of special education as well. Special education methoctology 
typically followed reductionistic assumptions wherein instructional tasks were broken down 
to their component parts. Reading instruction, for example, focused on acquisition of 
subskills thought necessary to the reading act without much consideration given to other 
aspects of reading such as comprehension. Critics suggest that reductionism takes the 
task too far out of context so that it becomes a meanir^less, even trivial, exercise. Some 
educators feel this way: "Children are reduced to their disabilities: language is reduced 
to fragments; learning is reduced to the performance of subPkiHs to be individually 
mastered in a sequential way. Also reducol, however, is the chance for these children 
to function in an environment where language and literacy are used in meaningful ways 
to communicate and learn" (Smith-Burke, Deegan & Jaggar, 1991). 

The need for an altemative instructional approach has never t>een more 
pronounced than it is in the changing face of special education. The expk)ding population 
changes with respect to language minority students in American schools are being felt 
in special education programs as well. As a population, learning handicapped students 
are at risk for school failure and langu^e minority sfwcial educatkjn students are at even 
greater risk. Minority children from low socioeconomic backgrounds who speak a 
langu^e other than English have been characterized by persistent underachievement 
and high dropout rates. Their poor school ^ievement is assumed to be the result of 
specific skill deficits. The typical focus of instruction for this population involves skill- 
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building to the exclusion of other areas of instruction. 

Some researchers in special education who are concerned about issues involving 
culturally and linguistically diverse populations have called for an instructional approach 
that gets away from a reductionlstic model and promotes an interactive or experiential 
model (Cummins. 1984. 1989; Ortiz. 1986). Cummins (1989). for Instance, advocates 
instruction that consists of genuine dialogue between the student and teacher, as well as 
student to student collaborative talk. The teacher's role Is one of facilitator, encouraging 
students to use meaningful langu^e without focusing on the correctness of form. 
Development of higher level cognitive skills, rather than factual recall, is the goal. 

While there are many calls for alternative instruction, few programs are actually 
implementing the kind of instruction Cummins and others promote. 
One response to the call for change is instnjctional conversations (IC). 

What is an instructional conversation? 

Bon-owing from Tharp & Gallimore (1988, 1989), the term -Instnjctional 
conversations" (or IC) is used to describe an approach to teaching that goes beyond 
imparting knowledge and teaching skills. 

Goldenberg (1991) defines IC as having as instructional intent but appearing to be 
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spontaneous and natural language interactions. It has an Idea or concept as its focus 
that remains discernible throughout. There is a high level of participation, regardless of 
students' language ability. Any and ail contributions are accepted wittiout attention given 
to the "correctness" of the language used. It Is free from the didactic characteristics 
normally associated with formal teaching, in particular teacher domination and control. 
Teachers and students are responsive to what others say so that each statement made 
builds upon, challenges or extends a previous statement. Strategically the teacher 
presents provocative ideas or experiences, then questions, prods, coaxes — or keeps 
quiet. He or she clarifies and instnjcts when necessary, but 6oes so efficiently, without 
wasting time or words. The teacher is skillaj at knowing when to bear down to draw out 
a student's kleas and when to ease up and allow for brought and reflection. Perhaps most 
important, he or she manages to keep everyone eng^jed In a substantive and extended 
Interactive conversation, "Wveaving participante' comments into a larger tapestry of 
meaning" (p.3). 

Such an approach to teaching has intuitive appeal yet may seem difficult to 
operatfonalize. In an effort to do so, Goldenberg and Gallimore (1 990) have defined IC 
in temis of ten elements (See Table 1) which can be reliably coded (Rueda, GokJenberg 
& Gallimore, 1991) 



Tabie 1: Elements of instructlonai Convtrsation 



Instru^ioniri ElMiMnts 

1. Tfwnatic Focus. The teacher selects a ttieme or idea to save as a ^artkig point to focus the discussicn 

has a ganm^ plan for how tfie thane wW unfokf, indiKfing how to "cfHtnk" tfie text to permit optimal 
exploration of the theme. 

2. Activation and iise of ttackgroimd and ^ev»it sdmnata. The ^tcha otha- IkxAs into' or ^vovides 
^udents with pertinent badc^oind knowiedge and reievant sdiemata necessary for ixxterstandnig a text. 
Backgound knowiaige and schemata are tiion wo^ mto tt» dte'\^s(» ti^t fc^bws. 

3. IMrect teaching. When necessary, the teacha provi<tes c&ect toaching a or concept. 

4. Promotion of mort complex language and expreasJon. The teacher elicfts mofB extended student 
(x>ntr^xjtions using a vari^ of e^;ita^ tochniques, fof exan^, ki^Httttions to expend fT^ me more 
atxxjt "), c^Mstions CNhai do you mean by '), restetonarts fin citm wcx-ds, "), arxt pauses. 

5. ProiiKMton bases for statenients of portions. The «e«:fidr promotes ^udents' use of text, pk^tures, 
asvi fmsamg to sft^>port an arguanmn or portion. Without o^wheimmg studaits, ttie teaOw^ probes for the 
bases of students' statements: "How do you know?* "What makes you think that?" "Show us wtwe it says 
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Conversational Elements 

6. Few 'kno%vn-' answer" questions. Much of the discussion centers on questtons and answers for whk^h 
there might be more than one cmect answer. 

7. Respcmsivity to student OMitritHi&ms. While Niving m fflMai and manitah^ ttie tocus and 
(xAwmKse ot the (Sscus^m, the t^u^ is also resporsive to students' statements arKl the 0(^)orturaties they 
r^ovkte. 

8. Connected ^scourse. The discusston is chamctonzed by multiple, interactive, connected turns; 
succeeding utterances buHd upcxi and extend prevkx^ ones. 

9. A dwllengfaig, but non-ltH«atening, abTtoi^»liers. The teacher oeates a "zone of proximal 
' devetoprrienf wfiets a chafenfi^ atmosphere is balanced by a positive aflectivecSm^ The teacher Is more 

cdlabcniatM- than evalmtor creides en atnxj^^iere ttmt dial^i^ ^udans md allows to n^tiate 
and construct ttio meaning of the text. 

10. Getteral participation kiduiang self-seiected turns. The teacher aicoiflages general partidpatton 
evnong stodaits. The teac^ does ncH hoki excktsive rights to detomine wIk? talks, and stiKients are 
encouraged to vc^untea or oth«w^ infli^nce the sete(^ of sp^r^ tims. 
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Pu fposg of t he S tudy 



The purpose of this study was to implement instructionai conversations in a special 
education class and to explore the issues raised by using this instructional approach with 
special education students. Speciflcalty, we were interested in these questions: 

(1) Does the approach seem appropriate for special education? 

(2) What are the salient aspects of IC in a special education setting? 

(3) What kinds of learning ooportunities are created through IC? 

(4) Are adaptations necessary when using IC with this population? 

Previous IC projects involving culturally and linguistically diverse students were 
conducted in regular education classrooms (Goldenberg, 1991 ; Goldenberg & Gallimore, 
1990; Saunders et al., In press). However, such a promising approach seemed ail the 
more fitting for research with students who had already experienced school failure. After 
only a few years of experience in the educational system, special education students find 
themselves significantly behind their peers in most academic subjects, usually due to low 
reading levels and underdeveloped language skills. 

Motivated by an interest in improving studente' reading comprehension and 
conceptual understanding, the special education teacher In the study (second author) 
volunteered to participate in data collection activities. Activities Included attending an on- 
site seminar which focused on issues of implementation of iastructional conversations, 
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conducting an IC lesson at least once a week which was observed or videotaped, and 
participating in interviews. 

Method and Data Sources 

Data were collected by naturalistic observation, videotape, teacher self-report, and 
interviews conducted over a year-and~a-half with a single teacher. Throughout the 
course of the study, there were 16 visits to the (^ass for observation and 17 Interviews 
were conducted witfi the teacher. Each visit Iseted approximately 1 1/2 hours (8:30 - 
1 0:00) for a total cH approximately 26 contact hours. Some lessons were videotaped and 
exact transcriptions were SKXjuired from videotape wtien n^^essary. 

The study was conducted at an elementary school located in a Southern C^ifornia 
school district wtiose low-income student population is approximately 90% language 
minority. Subjects ranged in age from 6 to 10 years old. TTiey were in a self-contained 
special education class for the learning handicapped. Because of tfie nature of special 
education programs, student ^tered the program and were transferred out of the 
program throughout the school year. This resulted in varying student characteristics, 
reported as follows: The majority of the students were either learning disabled or mildly 
mentally retarded. Other disabilities represented included language delayed, hearing 
impaired, and multiply handicapped (including mental and physical handicaps). Of the 
10 to 12 students enrolled in the program throughout tiie study, 8 to 9 were boys, and 2 
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to 3 were girts. The ethnic makeup of the class was 9 to 10 Hispanic students and l to 
3 tMack students. All the Hispanic students were classified as limited English proficient 
(LEP) and received instruction in Spanish. Since the teacher was bilingual, she 
conducted some IC lessons in Spanish and others in English, as appropriate. The 
students were n^nstreanied from one to three hours throughout the day to achieve the 
least restrictive environment rnandated by federal and state legislation. 

The data were compiled and analyzed for purposes of a case study which 
examined implementation of tCs i n a special education classroom. Both authors reviewed 
the data and analyzed it for relevant themes that answered the questions we were 
exploring. The focus of the questions were continually shaped throughout the process 
of data analysis, with the emergence of the themes as a contributing ^or in the shaping 
process (Spradiey, 1980). 

RESULTS 

Several themes emarged from the data: 1) In contrast to the reductionistic 
approaches most prevalent in special ^ucation, ICs provide a holistic context for 
learning. In partkujiar, sel^^tion and use of a theme to guide the discussion at>out a story 
led to a more cohesive focus during the lesson and seemed to facilitate children's 
attention to the story; 2) ICs promoted oral participation and student-to-student 
interaction dunng reading lessons. These experiences provided additiona] opportunities 
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for language development, particularly for language-delayed children; and 3) For an IC 
lesson to be successful, the special education teacher must make adapt»=itions for learning 
handk:apped students. 

Holistic Presentation and Thematic Focus 

Most remedial reading and special education programs follow reductionistic 
theories which promote breaking (town learning tasks into their component parts, i-or 
instance, the focus of reading instructran wouW be mastery of letters, then sounds, then 
words and punctuation that comprise ttie pages of text. While there Is a rational basis 
for leductionism and a task analysis approach in some learning situations, there is 
growing awareness that some leaming opportunities are missed when such an approach 
is used extensively. Instruction becomes more meaningful when presented in context, 
which broadens the scope of leaming (Sawyer, 1991). 

I 

Instructtonal conversations presented material in a holistic manner, providing a 
contextual foundation for leaming. Language was expressed in a natural fashion within 
a meaningful context. The teacher pndeavored to present the lesson in a systematk; way, 
all the while remaining flexible, allowing for leaming opportunities as they arose, A typical 
presentatton of IC from ttie data followed this sequence: 

* Introduce the theme or kJea related to the text; 
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* Begin relating theme to students' background experiences; 

* Show the text to be read and ask predtetlon questions; 

* Read the text, chunking it into sections to provide opportunity for discussion; 

* Relate theme and background knowledge to a text-based discussion. 



For example (From observatton, June 2, 1991): 

Five English-speaking boys, ages 7 to 10, read a story about two friends. TTieima and 
Frances, who were not completely honest witti each other. The theme centered on 
treatment of frierrds. 



T: Before we read, let's talk about friends. Tell me something about 

friends. Do you play tricks on friends? 
S: No. 
T: Why? 

Eric: Because he might not be your friend anymore. 
Michael: It might hurt ttieir feelings, then they don't be friends. 

Several students give examples of when they have been tricked by friends. For 
instance, John begins telling a stwy about some friends tfiat put handcuffs on him 
and left him without the key. He went home and his sister helped him get them 
off. 

T: How did you feel? 
John: Sad. 

T: This book is about friends and youVe been telling me a tot about 
friends and tricks. Lets read the story and tell me ^ you see tricks 
or if they're being good friends. 



Throughout the story the teacher asked the students to point out when Thelma tricks 
Frances. It was clear that the students did not approve of the tricks, especially sirK:e they 
were reminded of N)w it feels to be tricked during the introdiK^n. There was a clear link 
between their experiences and those of Frances, which seemed to make the story 
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particulaily interesting to ttiam. The field notes contained two separate notations 
indicating that ths students were "all listening intently" to the story. Moreover, the 
students seemed to comprehend the story quite weil. Their comments were on target 
and they readily recognized when Thelma tricked Francis, alttwugh this was not explicitly 
stated in the story. Their comments indicated that they w^e able to follow the story 
a(x;urately. For example, John, who has difficulty focusing and staying on task, was able 
to contribute: 

T: Why cto you think the friend will '-"ck Francis? 
Eric: Because she's not really her friend. 

At this point John brought up the friends who had handcuffed him and 
how they weren't really good friends. 

Throughout this process the teacher implements as many elements as the 
situation necessitated — utilizirig elteitation, promoting bases for statements or direct 
teaching of a skill or concept within the context of the situation. 



The holistic focus of ICs provided low functionir^ studente with opportunities to 
participate in more meaningful academk; activities ^t a more reductlonistic approach 
might not afford. For example, ^e teacher reported the case of Juan, who after two 
years of a specific skill mastery reading program, had male little progress, was very 
unmotivated arKl seemed unable to grasp the targeted skill: sound-symbol relationship. 
Acquiring this skill was virtually the sum total of his reading program. 

IC broadened the range ot learning opportunities that Juan engaged in. In an 
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intersnew, the teacher's assessment of the affect of IC was tliat, "Juan confidently 
particjpated In thoughtful conversation. His contributions demonstrated comprehension 
of the story and an understanding of the underlying theme. In addition, the vocabulary 
he used during IC was above the level that he typically used during reductionistic lessons. 
One of the mosX important benefits, however, was that he did not stand out as the lowest 
functioning student, as happens when lessons fbcu& on isolated skills or ability levels. 
He eagerly looked forward to IC lessons whk;h showed a nK}tivation previously not 
evidenced." Although Juan still needs to work on skills such as word recognition, it 
seems likely that he can at the same time benefit from extended opportunities for 
participatton in meaningful activities. 

Perhaps the most salient aspect of an IC — and what contributed the most to Its 
holistic quality — was its thematk; focus. The thematic approach used in IC differs from 
thematic approaches used In other educattonal contexts. In the most common cun-ent 
usage, themes" tend to be of a general nature an6 may be used for tfie purpose of 
integrating curriculum. Witti younger readers, aninnals may be the theme of activities 
across the curriculum (Strickland & K4orrow, 1990) while legal rights may be an 
appropriate theme fw older students (Cooter & Griffith, 1989; Davis, 1990). 
With IC, a theme Is selectal for each story introduced to the students, the purpose of 
which is to make a cognitive link between prior knowlaige and what is being read. 

Themes were selected for their relevance to the individual stories as well as their 
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relevance to the students' background, t'lus providing a link between their everyday 
experiences and the text. The teacher rnade reference to this relationship throughout 
each lesson. (Observation on 9-15-91 ): 



The theme was, Have you ever not wanted to do something that en6e6 up making 
you happy? Renee wrote on chart paper, "Primero no queria...despues estaba feliz 
(At first I didnl w»it to...! ended up happy). Students gave examples of such a 
situation in their own lives. As she read the story, R^ee stopp^ every couple 
of lines and ask^ questions such as, "Quiere ir?" (Does he want to go?) "Creen 
que vaya a estar f^iz al fin del cuento?" (Do you think he'll be happy at the end 
of the story?) At the end of the story Renee asked what the boy dklnt want to do 
at the beginning of the story. The she asked how was he happy at the end. She 
wrote the example on the chart andi asked for other examples. A student gave an 
example of another $ituatk)n pertaining to the theme. 



Since the focus of special education and remedial instruction is typically on skill 
building (Alllngton, 1983), learning discreet skills such as sounding out words may be the 
student's only experience with "reding." Sawyer (1991) quotes the poignant comment 
of a six-year oW: "I used to think reading was making sense of a story but now I know 
it Is just letters* (From Mtehel, 1990. p.43). The thematte dement of IC helps the students 
to realize that there is more to reading than just S(xinding out letters and words in order 
to complete the story. There is something to be gained from the story — something to 
think about beyond the text. As the teacher put it: "Rattier than simply trying to 'get 
through' the story by sounding out the words, it teaches them that they have to think in 
order to understand the story. They have to use what they krK)w and link it to a new idea 
to make sense of a story." This was perhaps the most salient aspect of IC: the theme 
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provided a vehicle for thinking about a story that seemed to go well beyorni disconnected 
questions. 

The teacher noted that "keying into themes" was one of the most useful elements 
of IC: "Having a central theme is critical because concentration is very diffrcult for LH 
students, A theme approach keeps them interested and motivated. It provides 
cohesiveness for LH students." A well-selected theme was the "glue" that kept the 
discussion of the story together and helped students understand that there is a beginning, 
middle and end to a story — a relationship between the pages. The themes made 
questwning less random and much rrore engaging for the students. 

The theme-based discussions appeared to facilitate student attention, which 
resulted in longer lessons (30 to 40 minutes). Some of the characteristics of learning 
handicapped (LH) students irxjiude attention deficit, distractibility and hyperactivity 
(Heward & Orlansky, 1992; Lemer, 1985). A common goal in sproial education 
instruction is to increase the students' time on task, ance there is a strong con-elation 
between time on task and achievement (Carroll, 1963; Good, 1983). 10 seemed to 
provide a setting whteh promoted student attention to task. Observation and videotaped 
data revealed the students, seated around a horseslwe table, were leaning fonvard 
towani the teacher holding the text tiiroughout the duration of the lesson. Students, for 
the most part, maintained eye contact with the teacher and made frequent contributions. 
Based on the characteristics of LH students, particularly young learners, it was notable 
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that the children were so thoroughly engaged throughout a relatively lengthy lesson. 

O pportunities for Langu a ge Development 

The literature suggeste that language problems are a key to early readlr^ problems 
(Mann, 1991). In fact, reading problems are experienced by speech and language 
disordered children at least six times more often than controls (Ingram et al., 1970; 
Mason, 1976). Although we did not collect data to permit a definitive test of this 
hypothesis, it seemed that instruc^nal conversations encouraged opportunities for 
language development in several ways. 

First, oral participation was emphasize, and students were encouraged to 
contribute their ideas through spontaneous, self-selected turn taking and student-to- 
student discusston. This contrasts with the typteally teacher-dominataj questk>n and 
answer approadi to discusstons. The Interactton of IC resembled a conversation where 
all partteipants were free to give oplnk>ns. ask questtons or clarify a point as the 
opportunities arose. 

According to the tether, Initially the students >ere shocked to talk without raising 
their hands." For several years the school distrtet had been utilizing a language 
devetopment cuniculum whkih relied he*^ vily on scripts! teacher presentation and directed 
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student response. The students, wtien introduced to IC. had to be taught to participate 
spontaneously. This included formulating their own thoughts and expressions rather than 
repeating the modeled vocabulary used. The self-seiected oral participation promoted 
through IC appeared to allow for vocabulary development and language expression tiiat 
would possibly have been limited using the traditional cumculum. 

In an effort to get optimal participation from the students, the teacher employed a 
strategy which encouragaj student contributions throughout the l^son. The story was 
introduced to the middle ability-level group the day before the IC lesson. Their familiarity 
wnh the story stimulated conversation since they had already thought about some aspects 
of tiie story and could more reatiily contibute to the discussion. An added benefit was 
that these higher functioning students modeled complete expression for the lower 
language-ability students wittiin the heterogeneous group. 

The IC format allowed for different perspectives, which seem«l to make the 
discussion more accessible to stijdents. Students were not expected to come up with the 
teacher's answer. Instead, they were given opportunities to express their own ideas. 
John was able to exchange Ideas with Eric during a lesson (observation from June 2, 
1991): 

Renee: What do you think's gonna happen? 

John: Maybe she's goir^ to give tiie tea set to Frances. 

Renee: Hmmmmm 

Eric: No, she wonl. 

Renee: OK Eric, talk to John. 
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Eric (to John): She won't give it to her. 
Renee: Lets see. 



A second way that opportunities for lar^uage development were encouraged was 

through the teacher's effort to intentionally remain quiet herself. This oehavior is 

consistent with the literature on "wait time," which Is defined as allowing children sufficient 

time to answer. The amount of wait ^me is culturally dictated (Cai:den, 1988). The 

teacher reported actively trying to refrain from talking much herself in order to give the 

students an opportunity to express themselves. She was quoted as saying 

students were allowed "think time* so that kleas oxild be thought through. The teacher 

did not jump in and finish the student's answers for them, but allowed them time to 

formulate their thoughts (from interview on December 13, 1990): 

Renee intentfonally remained quiet herself. She re^rted that she was actively 
trying to refrain from talking mudi herself on order to give the students opportunity 
to express themselves. R^ee was observed sittir>g with her diin resting on her 
fists and replying "Hmmm" or simply nodding ^le students talked. On several 
occask^ns she had her fingers across her lips, indk^ting her concentratfon on rK>t 
speaking. Renee excitedly reported mat two students had talked together for the 
first time (student-student exdtan^). Later, in reforwice to her assessment of 
{^ress Renee commented that "they cany the bail now more than [with a] 
questfon-answer (format]. 

When a chiW made a contributfon, and someone else commented, the first child 
was allowed to ttiink more deeply about his answer. This process encouraged the 
students to clarify their thinking and express unk?ue perspectives rather than simply give 
a pat answer. Without the ttireat that there was wily one right answer, students were 
more willing to think through their kjeas. Renee sakJ, "Giving them time to think helped 
because they gave thoughtful responses and good language.* 
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Third, the element, "responsivity to students' contributions." challenged the teacher 
be flexible and avoid havino a str^le preconceived plan for axac^y how the lesson would 
proceed. Being responsive to the students' ideas and comments lead the te£K:her to 
modify the lesson as the discussion evolved (From interview on February 21, 1991): 

Following several lessons R^ee reportwl that she had not planned to mn the 
lesson the way it turned <xrt but that she was following me studente' lead. In one case: 

The students comment on neari^ every page with remarks appropriate to the 
theme. R^iee said (in interview afterward] that she ha^ planned to chunk 
differently than the way she did. but the students "had so much" to contribute that 
she responded accordingly and let them comment. 

In another c£^: 

...the students responded with a range of feelings. Renee said [in interview 
afterward] she wasnt expecting such appropriate feelings [expressed by the 
students] and h^ to change her ending activity as a result. 

By respecting the students' contributions and following their lead (when 
appropriate) students were more apt to give an (pinion or defend their position. 
Researchers have often noted that questions seem to inhibit discussion (Cazden, 1988). 
With IC, a framework is created where questions appear not to have inhibitlr^ effect. 
Renee commented, "Being receptive to the students' remarks brings out more language." 



The element of IC which devetoped the students' ability to think through their 
answers arrd defend their positions was "promoting bases for statements or positions," 
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Given the skiil-buiiding orientation of most special education instruction. stiKients would 
rarely be asked to provide a rationale for their answers. With IC, the teacher accepted 
speculative answers but also urged the students to provide bases for their answers. 



Renee frequently modeled how to use the text to derive meaning from the pictures 
and words in the text. One lesson was about a giri who sells lemonade to make money 
to buy a toy. The pictures showed several friends coming by and placing money on the 
giri's plate. Renee emphasized the text (From videotape of lesson on October 29. 1991 ): 



T: Dk:e aqui en el libro que elia paga? (Does it say that she pays for the 
lemonade?) 

Si Si» 

T: DoTKle dk^ que ella paga? (Where does it say she pays?) 
S: No. no paga. (Jt4o, she doesnl pay). 

T: Dk^ las palabras que hemes leido que ^la paga? (Do the words weVe read 
say she pays?) 
S: No. 

T: No dtee, verdad? Peno Uds. creen que paga ella? (It doesnl say but do you 
believe she pays? 
S: No. 
S: Si. 

Juan: SI porque antes estaba dos monedas y ahora hay tres. (There were two 
coins before and there are three now). 



The teacher also scaffoWed the wsy one may defend a posltton by functioning as a 

facilitator. ScaffoWing provkled the students with a model of how they may defend their 

positions or ideas. At times trm students were able to support their statements on their 

own initiative, without teacher prompt (From videotape of lesson on October 29, 1991): 

T: Esta t^en vender aigo para comprar jugetes o sok> para c»mprar comkla? (is 
it alright to sell things in order to buy toys, or only to buy food?) 
Juan: Yo digo que si.(l say y^) 
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Jose: Yo digo que no. (i say no) 

Uiiana: Yo digo que ^ta bien con los jugetes porque ya ti^e todo. (I say it's 
alright because ^he already had the ethers [toys]. 

Renee stopped frequently to ask questions, elicit impressions and encourage 
student talk. Such a format provided the students with ample opportunity to participate 
orally with apparently positive results (From observation and videotape of lesson on May 
14. 1990): 

Although difficult to quantify, there appeared to be Improvement in students' 
langu^e and expresskni. Michael, for instance, is language delayed and seldom 
partteipated. Renee reported that can now give an on-topic coherent idea. 
When asked what he ^ught Sammy the seal wouki do, he w^ observed giving 
the immediate reply, "1 think he'll go home." Anodier time he was observed 
replying In unison with others. 

Because of the low language skills of many of the students, grouping was very 
important to successful IC lessons. Too few students dkj not stimulate conversations and 
too nwiy did not provide consistent opportunities for all students to participate. 

Adaptations 

While there are issues related to implementing a new instructbnal approach such 
as IC in any setting, the degree of impact differed In special education settings. 

It seemed particularly important to select an appropriate theme for each story. 
While regular education sUidents may be able to "fill in the blanks" if the theme were too 
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abstract, learning handicapped students tend not to respond well to abstractions. For 
example, in a story about a seal wtio escapes from the zoo only to find life on the outside 
was not what he expected. After several irK:idents, he decides that the zoo isnt so bad 
after ail. The theme of the lesson was. Ihere's no place like home." it was too abstr^ 
a theme since students were expected to infer that the zoo was a seal's home. The 
students' ideas of homes did not seem to include zoos, so they didnl recognize that he 
was home at the zoo. In discussing homes, students had provided examples of situations 
in their own tiomes, but references to animal homes were not made. Perhaps their 
understandings could have been linked to the theme through careful teacher scaffolding, 
but this was not done. 

The challenge of theme selection came in finding ideas that were interesting and 
relevant. On the one hand it must not be too abstract for the students to grasp nor inhibit 
them from making a connection between the text and theme; on the other hand it must 
not be too obvtous or mundane. 

In another lesson, the story was about farm animals and the theme selected was, 
•We all have unique strengtfjs to offer." The rooster's vital role on the farm was the point 
that Renee want^ to clarify, but the kids thought that was obvious. Many of the 
students' families had owned roosters and the children, ttierefore, had experiences with 
roosters in their backgrounds. They dkJnt need Renee's planned comparisons to the 
function of the cow, the hen, etc. ~ it was obvious. 
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A characteristic of LH students is that they respond to more concrete teaching 
because it is contextuaiized. IC provided the context to push the twundaries of strictty 
concrete teaching but the theme needed to be appropriate in its level of abst-action. 

The way in which the theme was introduced changed over time, in response to the 
students' needs. Renee reports that initially she simply talked about the theme and 
related it to the story by posing a question such as "Have you ever told a lie?" Students 
would relate their experiences and then Renee would say something like, "Well, today 
we're going to read a story about a boy who lied." Then, realizing that the students would 
benefit from a visual clue ("Even though IC is verbal, the kkls need the visual"), she 
b^an writing ideas on the board and talking about them. The conclusion of the lesson 
usually included reference to the ideas expk>red during the introduction to tie it ail 
together. 

Another area ttv** was particularly important in a special education setting was the 
need to match the level of questioning to the students' conceptual level. Qi»stk>ns that 
were too high level or abstract could bring discussion to a halt as could trite or mundane 
questioning. Ineffective high level questtoning included comments such as "if you were 
a dog and your owner was sick, why would you stay with Wm?" The students had no 
experience or context from whteh to respond. On the other hand, trite questions posed 
to the students sounded like, "Is it good to be meanr and "Are you going to be nice or 
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mean?* These questions invited a chorus of "No" and "Nice" as students provided the 
answers they believed ^e teacher was looking for. 

Behavior management also required adaptation. As an adaptation to one student's 
tendency to dominate the conversation, Renee introduced "talking chips," a cooperative 
learning structure in which every student has a different color token and everytKxJy must 
put tiieir chip out on the table (take a turn) before one may speak again. This was a very 
concrete method of teaching the students to take turns. Introducing this adaptation 
allowed for more equitable particlpatk)n by the students and eliminated domination by any 
one student. After this skill was demonstrated consistently, the students were able to 
allow all members to speak without having to rely on the chips. 

To help students stay on-task as Renee recorded input during the lesson. While 
writing on the board served as a way to help get schema up and mnning, it was 
discovered through videotaping tfiat one of the students was using the time Renee turned 
around to write on the board as an opportunity to misbehave. As a result, Renee began 
using a large piece of paper placed <x\ the table to write the student' ideas, in this case, 
she was always fadng them and had constant contact with them. Finally, a small easel 
was used for recording Infbrmatkjn given by the students. This proved helpful for one 
group, but unnecessary for another group. 

The amount of time the teacher dedicated to different segments of the lesson was 
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another aspect of tC that was adapted, it seemed that students' attention was lost toward 
the end of some esp^ially l^gthy lessons. While it initialiy seemed that the problem 
must be in the structure of the dosing discussion, it became clear that too much time was 
being used in discussion before the story began (students were restless during both 
opening and closing segments). When the teacher shortened the introductory sections, 
students were better able to attend to the lesson through the final moments of discussion. 

A variety of reading levels are usually represented in special education classes 
making reading ak^ud in a group problematic. During ICs. reading of the story was done 
by different group tnembers, depending on reading levels and behavioral characteristics 
of the students involved. In one instance the teacher read the story to the group because 
a new third grader was a non-reader and Renee did not want him to be self-conscious 
about being a poorer reader than the others. By reaJing the story to the group, all of the 
students were able to understand the story, regardless of their decoding abilities. With 
another group she had the most skilled reader (who also demonstrated a constant need 
for attention) read the story. This positive use of his energy as well as his skills helped 
him to control his behavk^ in an appropriate way. 

The learning handicapped students seemed to need rmre prompting and 
encouragement to feel confident enough to devetop ohginai kieas. Most LH stixients who 
are placed in Special Day Classes (self-contained) bring with them a history of failure. 
They do not attribute their successes to their own actions, while tfiey may feel very 
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responsible for their failures. Learned helplessness is often evident in LH students, as 
they resist risk taking in order to avoid failure. 

By using instructk>nal conversations in a special education setting, this sense of 
failure and helplessness may be reduced. Students were encouraged to express original 
ideas and personal experiences, which validated them as individuals with something 
Important to contiibute. As the students' thoughts were carefully scaffolded by the 
teacher, they seemed to devetop a sense of themselves as thinkers and learners, whose 
opinions and perspectives mattered. 

Conclusion 

Instructional conversations offer an approach tfiat capitalizes on what the child 
brings to the learning situation rather than solely focusing on remediatton of deficit areas. 
In this way, ICs provkled expanded learning opportunities for special education students. 
These opportunities were related to the areas of language devek3j»nent (in the chikl's first 
or second language), reading comprehensk>n arKJ understanding of important cnncepts. 
An added benefit may be increased student motivatk5n. Further Investlgatton of the effect 
of IC on motivatton would be wan^nted since there is a strong relationship between 
motivation and achievement. 

The most salient aspects of IC appeared to be a holistic presentation of the lesson; 
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the use of a theme which linked the students' background knowledge to the text, creating 
a more cohesive focus tfiroughout the lesson; and occaskin for interaction which seemed 
to foster language development. 

While IC does not replace teaching that emphasizes the acquisition of skills and 
knowledge, it does appear to provide additional avenues for learning within a meaningful 
context. 

It is clear that IC is an appropriate approach for special education and may actually 
be preferable to more common reductionistic approaches in terms of the kinds of learning 
opportunities it provides. However, accommodations particular to learning handicapped 
students nnay be necessary when implementing IC in a special education setting. 

Further experimental studies are needed to determine the effects of the learning 
opportunities on special education students' actual learning. One possibility would be to 
explore the effects of IC on academk; language development^ since academic language 
use is critical to school success. 
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